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tern of laws, definite boundaries and the power to enter into negotia- 
tions with other nations." 

As a reminder of how wisely our forefathers planned our system of 
constitutional government and as a statement of just what that plan 
really was the volume will prove to be most useful particularly for 
general readers. The style is clear, the terminology devoid of technical 
phrases, and the arrangement especially well adapted for reference. 

C. 0. Gardner 

Social history of the American family. From colonial times to the 
present. I. In colonial times. II. From independence through 
the civil war. By Arthur W. Calhoun, Ph. D. In three volumes. 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark company, 1917, 1918. 348, 390 p. 
$5.00 net each) 

The comprehensive purpose of this three-volume work is stated by the 
author in the preface to the first volume. ' ' The three volumes of which 
this is the first are an attempt to develop an understanding of the forces 
that have been operative in the evolution of family institutions in the 
United States. They set forth the nature of the influences that have 
shaped marriage, controlled fecundity, determined the respective status 
of father, mother, child, attached relative and servant, influenced sexual 
morality, and governed the function of the family as an educational, 
economic, moral, and spiritual institution as also its relation to state, 
industry, and society in general in the matter of social control. The 
work is primarily a contribution to genetic sociology." 

The first volume covers the colonial period. It describes the origin 
of the American family as it was rooted in European customs and folk- 
ways, and the adaptation of this traditional background to the economic 
and social life of a new continent. In the first volume the method of 
approach is primarily geographical. The features of family life in New 
England, in New York, in Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, in Delaware, 
the south, and the French west are taken up in the various chapters. 

Certain outstanding features characterize family life in all the col- 
onies, accompanied by striking variation in detail. Prominent among 
these characteristics is the influence of the economic factor in family 
organization. The vigorous economic pressure of colonial life in New 
England was seen in child labor. Children were employed in both 
agriculture and manufacturing. Higgeson, in New England's planta- 
tion, was delighted that child labor was an economic asset in agriculture. 
The people of Rowley were praised because their children were set to 
work spinning wool (p. 124). Child labor is described as a logical out- 
growth of the puritan disapproval of idleness, the necessity for an eco- 
nomic margin, and the exploitation of a ruling aristocracy. Another 
significant characteristic of family conditions in colonial times was the 
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presence of a high birth rate and a high mortality of children. One 
Massachusetts man died leaving alive one hundred fifty-seven children 
and grandchildren. An inscription on a Plymouth gravestone is sug- 
gestive of the mortality of child-life. ' ' Here lies with twenty 

small children." (p. 89) 

The author has collected an extraordinary amount of material regard- 
ing the origin and development of the American family. The usability 
of the material might be largely increased at times. The individual 
volumes are not indexed. The bibliography is alphabetically arranged 
and does not readily suggest sources for a given topic, and does not indi- 
cate the relative value of the sources named. The geographical method 
of organizing data (by states or groups of states) does not add to con- 
ciseness in discussing a single topic. Perhaps the author's purpose was 
too inclusive. At any rate, in this first volume, one completes his read- 
ing with a lack of clearness of thought in regard to the problem of or- 
ganizing the material, and the conviction that a more unified arrange- 
ment would be possible. But to suggest such an arrangement would re- 
quire considerable familiarity with the subject matter involved. 

Throughout the volume one is impressed with the amazing amount of 
tradition, regulation, and convention which governs family life, and the 
question is raised whether or not there will ever be much individual 
freedom regarding sex matters and family relationship. The tenacity 
of tradition, regulation, and convention in our present time does not 
lead us to believe that the time for individual freedom in sex affairs is 
close at hand. 

The second volume, covering the period from independence through 
the civil war, deals with four primary factors of family development: 
the influence of pioneering and the frontier, the growth of urban indus- 
trialism, the growth of city luxury with conspicuous consumption, and 
the culmination of the chattel slave system (Introduction to volume n). 
Some of the specific and particular subjects discussed are marriage and 
fecundity, emancipation of childhood, the emergence of woman, sex 
morals, the racial factor in the south, and the effects of the civil war. 

As in the colonial period so from that time until the close of the civil 
war the significant character of the economic factor in family organ- 
ization is easily traced. The free land of the west made all social rela- 
tions mobile and the family felt to some extent this unsettling of tradi- 
tional foundations. There was some laxity in regard to legal forms and 
changes. New opinions were formed in regard to the right of freedom 
in sex relations. Economic opportunity tended to throw children upon 
their own resources and opened the way for the emancipation of youth. 
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In the southern family the factor of slavery exercised great influence 
upon sex morals and family relationships. 

In this second period we see the emergence of some of the problems 
which are now present in acute form or are well started on their way 
toward solution. One of the interesting phases of the time was the 
development of the woman's rights movement. The first organized 
meeting to formulate a declaration of woman's rights (held at Seneca 
Falls, New York, in 1848) protested vigorously against the unjust legal 
conditions which practically held women in legal bondage. It was not 
until a later period, however, that the growing spirit of liberalism freed 
women from these severe legal restrictions and brought them from a 
state of subordination to a status more nearly upon the basis of sex 
mutuality. 

The second volume has more unity and cohesion in its make-up than 
the first. The modern problems of the family are clearly foreseen. The 
third volume which is yet to appear gives promise of great interest, when 
the problems of the family as we know it are to be discussed. 

James G. Stevens 

History of transportation in the United States before 1860. Prepared 
under the direction of Balthasar Henry Meyer by Caroline E. Mac- 
Gill and a staff of collaborators. [Contributions to American eco- 
nomic history from the department of economics and sociology, 
Carnegie institution of Washington] ("Washington: Carnegie insti- 
tution, 1917. 676 p. $6.00) 
It has been said that the history of the railroads is the history of the 
United States. "Whether this statement be true or not it is certain that 
the early history of the west must be stated very largely in terms of 
transportation. This fact is brought out clearly in the volume under 
review, the most comprehensive work which has yet appeared on this 
subject. It is one of the first three or four volumes to appear of the 
cooperative economic history of the United States, originally projected 
by the American economic association and now financed by the Carnegie 
institution at Washington. A dozen or more preliminary studies were 
made by independent investigators, and these together with a mass of 
other material were entrusted to Miss MacGill to combine into a unified 
whole. Under such circumstances the volume is rather uneven, being 
much fuller on some phases and periods than on others, and the treat- 
ment is encyclopedic rather than popular or literary. But Miss MacGill 
has performed her task in a careful and scholarly fashion, and the re- 
sult is a compendious if not absolutely complete survey of the subject. 
Since the treatment is largely topical and no attempt is made to cover 



